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, AMERICAN HEALTH CONVENTION. 


The American Health Convention assembled on Wednesday, May 30th, 1838, at the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, and were organized by appointing 
; Amasa Wa ker, of Boston, President. 
Morton Eppy, of Bridgewater, © 
E. Hare, Jr. ‘* Haverhill, 
Jno. Benson, ‘* Boston, Vice 
Hiram A. Morse, Holliston, Presidents. 
Josian Cuarin, Providence, 
Joun Kirton, of Boston, 
Ww. Bassert, of Lynn, } secretaries 
Henry H. Brown, W. Randolph, Vt. 


The following remarks were made by Mr. Walker, on taking the Chair as President of 
the Convention. 

Gentlemen of the Convention, accept my acknowledgements for the honor conferred in 
calling me to preside over your deliberations, and permit me to say, that I enter on the du- 
ties assigned me with great diffidence, but with entire reliance on your indulgence and as- 


We are assembled, gentlemen, under very novel circumstances. Probably this is the 
fist Convention of the kind that ever met, a strictly popular convention of the friends of 
iological science ; a meeting of the people, for the purpose of se arge | concerning the 
laws of health. We profess not, as a body, to be learned in the science o physiology, but 
we wish to awaken attention in our own minds and the minds of others to this important 
aabj 

We hope we are not charlatans or pretenders, but humble inquirers after truth. 

We believe that a great and lamentable ignorance prevails in regard to the laws of 
health, and we wish to aid in removing that ignorance. 

We believe that a great revolution is needed in the dietetic habits of mankind, and we 
wish to commence such a revolution. 

We are not intimidated by the consciousness of our own weakness and blindness, for 
we know that every reform that has benefited the human race, whether in the religious, 
moral, social, or political world, has been commenced and carried on by the people, gen- 
enlly by the humblest of the people. 

We know that the reform we anticipate is one of immense magnitude, that it strikes at 
some of the strongest vices and worst passions of the human character, and that it must re- 
quire large sacrifices of time, labor and money. We know that those who act as pioneers 
this cause must, like all other reformers, suffer ridicule, reproach and abuse ; perha 
even peril fortune and life itself, yet we do not on that account feel at liberty te withdraw 
from the great and glorious enterprise. 

We sincerely believe that the highest and best interests of man are deeply involved in 
the suecess of this cause ; in the diffusion of light and knowledge in regard to the science 
human life and the intimate connexion which subsists between our bodies and our minds. 
_ We believe that the moral and intellectual nature of man can never be developed in all 
its perfection, and sustained in all its vigor, without an accurate knowledge of physiology, 
aad a strict obedience to its established laws. 

Nay further, we believe that the blessed cause of human improvement, the spread of 
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the gospel, and the universal regeneration of the world, can never be successfully carries 

forward without the aid of the great work which we are now assembled to advance, 
Entertaining these opinions, we may well be pardoned in feeling a deep interest in oy, 

cause, and mey certainly, with great propriety, invoke upon our efforts the blessing of 4). 

mighty God. The president then ealled on Rev. Mr. Hoadley, of Charlestown, to open the 
onvention with prayer. 


Rev. Mr. Fitch, of Boston, then introduced the following resolution. 

Resolved, That to all persons in health the exclusive use of a diet consisting of farip. 
aceous vegetables and fruits, with the addition of milk at certain ages and in certain gj, 
cumstances, if entered upon properly and gradually, is not only safe, but preferable to any 
other; and that to many persons afflicted with eruptive diseases, cancer, consumptien, &e. 
it is indis ble and affords the only hope ef a permanent cure. 

Rev. Mr Fitch alluded to the fact, that a large portion of our missionaries are cut of 
almost at the commencement of their labors. Many who are obliged to spend two o 
three years in laborious preparations for their appropriate duties are in their graves be. 
fore they are able to accomplish any thing for the good of souls. It is, therefore, an im. 
— inquiry, Can any thing be done to preserve their lives and health? Think of 

artyn, and a host of others, who have been cut off, with brilliant prospects in view, in 
the midst of life and vigor. Can any thing be done to save those who thus go forth from 
disease and premature death? We believe there is a way. We believe there is none 
cessity that so many of our missionaries and so many clergymen in our native land, 
should find an early grave. 

Mr F. then read the above resolution. 

He then spoke of Liberia—that the missionaries who go to those shores are in their 
graves almost from their arrival on shore. He stated facts where persons who lived en. 
tirely on vegetables, and gave up all stimulants, all alcoholic and narcotic drinks, and, 
me f nothing but water, were preserved entirely in health, while others were falling in 
multitudes around them. 

Mr F. spoke of the case of a seaman who visited Africa every year and was subject 
to the usual diseases of that unhealthy climate, who last year while on the voyage and 
residing several months on shore during the sickly season, abstained entirely from 
all animal food and stimulating drinks. The consequence was, he had not a symptom 
of disease, while all others of the crew were sick, and many of them died; and sickness 
and death were raging among the natives around him. 

I hope, Mr Chairman, I shall be pardoned if I state my own experience. I naturally pos 
sess a very vigorous constitution. I supposed I enjoyed perfect health. I had a contempt for 

ism ; and now confess with shame my error. I knew nothing what it was. 

any thing was said about diet, I replied, as thousands do now; I eat whatever is set be 
fore me, enjoying the good gifts of God, asking no questions for conscience sake. | said, 
I thought myself in the possession of perfect health ; and while I was accustomed to ap- 
ply ice to my feverish head, and often subject to sick headache, I never dreamed that 
this was disease. I regarded and spoke of myself as well; while now I believe ther 
was a tendency of blood to the head. I resolved to adopt a vegetable diet ; 1 commene- 
ed, and the first effect was, the loss of thirty pounds of flesh, for which I rejoice. If! 
were obliged now constantly to carry about me a weight of thirty pounds, I should con 
sider myself burdened ; but I would as soon carry that weight about with me as so much 
superfluous flesh. Then I was fatigued with a trifling walk and trifling exercise, but 
now I know nothing of fatigue ; I can now walk eight or ten miles with less effort than 
I then could two or three. Now I can perform all my labor, both in my study and abroad 
with delight ; before, there was an indescribable feeling at the pit of my stomach, which 
made me dissatisfied with myself and my efforts. I now perform my labors with much 
greater ease. My headache is entirely removed. 

Mr. Fitch was followed by Prof. R. D. Mussey, of Dartmouth College. 


Dr. Mussey spoke of the advantages the missionary, in different climates, might derive 
from a correct diet and a proper regimen. Their lives, he said, after entering upon ther 
missionary labors averaged only about eight years; whereas they might average twenty-four’ 

Dr. M. alladed to the beneficial effects of a vegetable diet adopted at the Orphan Asy- 
lum, at Albany, N. Y. of which most of the friends of physiological reform have probably 





* We regret that we have been unable to obtain any thing like a full or aceurate report of the 
Doctor’s remarks, especially on this topic. Yet we cannot but hope his views will be presented 
the world, ere long, in some form or other. They might, and we think inevitably would bet 
means of saving many valuable lives. ‘ 
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heard. The three years previous to the change, in 1833, there was much sickness 

the children, and 30 to 40 deaths. The three years after the change there were but 
three deaths, and two of those were idiot children received from the alms house ; the other 
also came from the almshouse much diseased, and died very soon after entering the asylum. 
The improvements made in this institution by the adoption of a simple vegetable and farina- 
ceons diet, the Dr. said he had witnessed with his own eyes, and could therefore fully at- 
test their importance. 


This resolution was also sustained by Rev. Mr Parsons of Jamaica, Vermont, the fa- 
ther of Levi Parsons the late missionary. Mr Parsons is now not far from 80 years of 


“i\ir Parsons said he had been a revolutionary soldier. That at first he drew and par- 
took of his rations, much as other soldiers did. Of the rum, however, he was not over- 
fond, and he finally abandoned it. He did not find himself any the less able to endure 
hardship on account of his abstinence, but the better. He did not suffer, moreover, from 
the camp distemper and other diseases; while a large proportion of his companions, who 
drank rum, were in a greater or less degree sufferers. For sometime after this, howev- 
er, he continued the use of tea and coffee. After the close of the war he was engaged 
more or less in public business. Was a member of the state legislature. Became more 
or less dyspeptic, and sought the advice of physicians. Was ordered to take bitters, éc. 
They did not answer the purpose. His complaints, in one form or another, became very 
severe. Did but just live; and had he not reformed, should probably have been. dead 


long ago. 

At length he began td preach, but it was in great weakness. He was easily exhausted 
with the effort. Found that something must be done. At length he resolved to abandon 
all drinks but water, and to live chiefly on gruel. He did not at this time wholly relin- 
quish all flesh meats, but used them very sparingly. On this regimen he soon began to 
amend, and his constitution to recover its wonted vigor. He was finally able to perform 
the ordinary labors of a clergyman with great ease. From that time to the present, his 
health has been almost uninterruptedly excellent, and notwithstanding his great age, he 
is now able to preach three times on the Sabbath and six times during the week. He 
rejoiced at the opportunity of coming forward, and thus giving his | in favor of 
simplicity of = and the rejection of all stimulants. He could recommend the system 
to all the world. 


Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, of Boston, introduced the second Resolution. 


Resolved, That we view with gratitude to Almighty God, the formation of Physio- 
logical and Health Societies in this country; and that their efforts to promote knowledge 
and health by means of lectures, tracts, periodicals, infirmaries, &c. deserve the serious at- 
tention and vigorous support of the entire community. ! 

Dr Alcott said he did not intend to speak at length on the resolution ; first because he 
was constitutionally diffident, on public occasions hike this; and secondly, because he 
had reason to believe there were others present far better qualified for the task. For the 
benefit of many individuals present who were not acquainted with the facts, and of some 
who scarcely knew, perhaps, that there was any such society in existence as a physi- 
ological society, he thought it necessary for him to state that the object of the physiolog- 
ical society in Boston was not so much to diffuse knowledge, at least for the present, as 
to acquire it ; that they were a company of inquirers into the natural laws of the Crea- 
tor, especially the laws of the human frame ; that their society was organized in Feb. 
1837, and now consisted of about 250 members, of whom about 160 were males and 
90 females ; that they held monthly meetings for lectures or discussion ; that they hada 
small library of the best books they could obtain in this country andin E ; that 
they were generally the patrons of the Graham Journal and the Library of Health; two 
works whose object it was to diffuse the knowledge of health and life; that considerable 
effort had been made to establish an infirmary in Boston, on simple and rational princi- 
ples; and that several individuals of the society had been roused to make benevolent 
efforts in behalf of the diffusion of correct physiological knowledge. One member of 
the society had already printed or was causing to be printed, he said, about 200,000 pages 
of tracts on health, some of them original ; and these he was distributing gratuitously in 
all parts of the country.-He observed, also, that a society on the same plan had recently 
sprung up in New York; and one in Lynn, in this state ; and that others, as he was in- 

, were contemplated. He thought there could be but one opinion of the impor- 
tance of such societies in every part of the country. 


Rev. Mr. Hoadley expressed gratitude to Almighty God for his great mercy in opening bis 
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eyes to the sinfalness of eating and drinking things which were unnecessarily sti ulating 

e said there was a great defect in ministers, in general, in the education of their ch 
for while they should be training them up for the service of God, they were actually pre. 
paring them for the service of the wicked one, by giving them food and drink which wa 
too stimulating, and which had a tendency to develope all the evil passions of the humay 
heart ; as well as by other errors in their physical management. There was a solid advan. 
tage, he observed, in the disuse of all stimulating food and drink, both to body and ming 
At one time he had himself become so diseased by an improper diet as to be utterly unable 
to attend to the duties of a clergyman ; his mind was so prostrated that he was unable tg 
write or even to think. But upon changing his diet, and living upon such food as he now 
believed God provided for his intelligent creatures, and drinking pure water—in fact, acting 
up to correct physiological principles—his health returned, and he was now able to perform 
all the duties of his office with cheerfulness and ease. He recommended ‘‘ temperance ip 
all things ’’ to all men, but especially to clergymen. 


Syivester Graham, Lecturer on the Science of Human Life, then offered the following 
resolution. 

Resolved, That a knowledge of the human constitution and of its laws and relations is 
of vital importance to the cause of sound morality and true religion. 

People do not believe this, said Mr Graham. They do not believe that this knowledge 
has necessarily any thing to do with morality and religion. But what is sound morality; 
—what is pure religion ? Ifto be educated in the belief of correct moral principles, and ifto 
have correct moral ever upon the tongue constitute sound’morality we are in truth 
@ very moral ; and if to give great attention to religious services and religions 
doctrines, to talk much about religion, and to evince great zeal in regard to it, constitute 
true religion then are we indeed, a truly religious people. 

The word morats in its strictest sense means manners, actions,—and souND moratty 
is acting in exact accordance with the true laws of relation between man and man; or 
in other words, it is acting out the spirit of those laws or principles. Whatever maybe 
our knowledge of, and assent to the truth of moral principles, if our actions are notin 
strict conformity to those principles we are wanting in sound morality. To Tatx moml 
truth in public and in private, like divine philosophers, while we act jealousy and envy, 
and hatred, and malice, and eovetousness, and avarice, and all other evil feelings and 

ions is indeed a very common kind of morality ; but 1s it sounp morality? And why 
is this so? a do we who acknowledge that we ought to exercise charity one tov- 
ards another and to speak evil of no man, so continually suspect each other of the worst 
of motives, and accuse each other of the worst of manners? Is it because we do not be- 
lieve the truth of the moral principles which we avow? or have no regard for them in 
our actions? I think not. But it is because we act under influences we do not accurate- 
ly perceive and appreciate. We do not understand the constitutional relations between 
soul and body—the reciprocity of influences between the mind and the living organs. 
By a violation of the constitutional laws of our nature, we generate bad influences, with 
out knowing it, and those influences, without our consciousness of their force, lead us to 
erroneous conclusions or decisions of mind which we, for the time, FEEL to be correct; 
and these produce bad actions which we do not at the time regard as bad, because they 
are in accordance with our rreLines, which through their influence on our judgment 
justify themselves. Thus we come to speak evil one of another while we rex that we are 
acting under a correct judgment and from a just motive ; and thus we acr all kindsof 
immorality with feelings and judgment, at the time, prompting and justifying the action. 
And all this flows from the want of a correct knowledge of, and conformity to the laws 
of constitution and relation of human nature. While we continually violate the physio 
logical laws of our nature, our systems will continue to be living volcanoes of bad feel- 
ings and bad. ions, which however correct our abstract principles of morality may be, 

ill contin break out in immoral actions. 

And this is all true of our religion. True religion is not in word but in peep. It is 
pone the will of God. It is acting in exact accordance with the laws of relation between 
man and his Creator, and these are in perfect harmony with the laws of man’s constitu 
tion and his relations to his fellow man. True religion is acting out the spirit of Christ; and 
the “fruit of the Spirit,” says Paul, “is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, gool- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” Without these therefore, our religion, however true 
in —however high in hopes—however ardent in zeal, is empty and vain. Andif 
this be true, where we look for true religion? Who believes that temperance in the 
fullest sense of the word is an essential attribute of religion? Do not professors of relig- 
ion almost universally ‘feed themselves without fear?” Are they not as closely wedded 
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to their stimulating beverages and their savory viands as if their chef enjoyment were 
jn the exercise of their animal sensibilities? And are they not offended and do they not 
feel themselves abused by every admonition in regard to these things? Who is a great- 
er disturber of the peace than he who calls upon the religious world to sanctify itself 
from all filthiness of the flesh ? We acknowledge as an abstract truth that oe 
js a religious virtue and duty; but in faet, we are continually chafing and fretting wi 
impatience, not only under those providences which we cannot control, but under those 
jnconveniences which we bring upon ourselves—and from those morbid sensibilities 
which we voluntarily, but perhaps for the most part, ignorantly cause in our own bodies. 
We confess that meekness and gentleness are religious virtues and duties. But how do 
weact? Are we not habitually ungentle and unkind? Are we not frequently and vio- 
Jently excited with anger towards our fellow man and towards dumb beasts and even 
towards inanimate things? How often does the professor of religion—the elder in the 
church—the minister of the gospel, fall into a paroxysm of anger, and act in a most un- 
christian manner towards, it may be a christian brother, or violently beat a horse or cow 
or pour out his wrath upon a log or straw that happens to incommode him ? 
many instances of this kind the individual no sooner recovers his reason than he 
feels and feels most deeply, the impropriety—the sinfulness of his actions, (and by ac- 
tions here, I mean all exercises of the ‘soul, whether they be volitions, feelings, or out- 
ward manifestations) and perhaps in the moment of contrition he weeps over his follies 
and his faults, and severely condemns himself. But scarcely hashe wiped away his 
tears of penitence before some new occurrence throws him again into a fit of angér ; and 
thus is he tossed on the troubled ocean of morbid irritability, from madness to contrition 
and from contrition to madness almost incessantly. But is this so of necessity? Is man 
so utterly the sport of circumstances ?—so entirely the creature of impressions? He is 
not so but with his own consent. Yet unhappily, he knows not the influences acting on 
and in the intricate machinery of his nature, which make him consent to be what he is. 
He does not understand how his erroneous habits torture the nervous sensibility of his 
associated organs, and he does not understand how those tortured sensibilities affect the 
organs of his mental and moral powers, and through them his mind and morals and re- 
ligion. And therefore he says, “What has my eating and drinking to do with my mor- 
ality and my religion? The salvation of the soul is the business of religion! but dietet- 
ies pertain cnly to the body which must perish.” Alas! for such ignorance! Itisa 
bane to human happiness for time and for eternity. 

Sir, it is most true that a knowledge of the human constitution and of its laws and 

relations is of vital importance to the cause of sound morality and true religion. 


The following Resolution was offered by Dea. Eddy, of Bridgewater, accompanied by in- 
teresting remarks, of which we have received no notes. 

Resolved, that we view with deep regret the waste of human life from an abuse of 
medicine, through learned and unlearned quackery; and that nothing will so soon arrest the 
progress of this alarming evil, as a correct knowledge of the science of human life. 


Dr. Mussey followed Dea. Eddy on this resolution in an interesting strain of remark and 
anecdote, but no notes have been furnished us by the reporter. This is the more to be re- 
gretted when we consider that this is a very important resolution, and that Professor Mus- 
sey, from his extensive experience in medical practice, was just the man to discuss it. We 
hope the Doctor will yet find time to write out his remarks for publication. 


A letter was next read by Rev. A. A. Phelps, from Wm. Goodell, of Utica, New York, express- 
ing his regret at being unable to attend the conventior, and his cordial approbation of its object. 


Rev. A..A. Phelps, Utica, May 24, 1838. 
Dear Sir.—I seize a passing moment, (I cannot say a leisure one,) to express to you 
my thanks for your kind invitation, on behalf of your Committee of Atrangements, to at- 
tend the Physiological Convention about to be held in your city. Were it possible, (as it 

is not) I should esteem it a high privilege to be with you on that interesting occasion. 

object I consider to be of greater importance than the imaginative powers of a finite being 
can grasp. How little has man yet learned of himself! How certain that without a higher 
attainment in SS he must continue to grovel and falter in his attempts to oc- 
cupy the station designed for him by the benevolent Author of his being! And how evi- 
ly have our recent attempts at self-reformation been paralized, if not blasted, for the 
want of due attention to that branch of self-scrutiny which your Convention proposes to 
In vain do we attempt to banish the poison of Alcohol from our midst so long as it 
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retains @ place in that same fortress from which it first sent forth its deadly missiles Upon 
mankind.—I mean the medicine chest of the apothecary and the physician.—The man ig 
not to be reasoned with, who imagines that the physiological effects of that deadly nostram 
will be suspended because the motive of its reception into the stomach is the restoration of 
health, or who confides in the magic of a medical prescription to prevent its usual effects 
upon the nerves, the brain, the temper, the intellect, and the morals of its recipient! And 
yet how almost universal is the delusion I have mentioned !—I might name to you the in. 
dividuals whose tongues and pens, five or six yeurs ago, were eloquent and efficient in the 
support of the temperance movements of that period, who are now numbered among the 
victims of the desolating Moloch. One, at least, of their number, is now an inhabitant of 
the DRUNKARD’s ETERNITY! And yet the death spell of the Satanic delusion remains 
undetected and unbroken. —‘* How long shall vain thoughts ’’ lodge within us? The up. 
happy men I have just mentioned were made drunkards by the well meant medical pre. 
scriptions-of their own ‘‘ temperance physicians!’’ And yet the ‘‘ medical exception” 
retains its place in the pledges of even our “‘ te-totallers *? who are derided for their ultrg 
extravagance. When will the community learn to spurn the ‘‘ regular ’’ as well as the 
** irregular ’’ quackery that prescribes the bane of our race as the antidote of the ills that 
flesh is heir to? That exalts the source of disease into an instrument for its removal? 
That bids man seek relief from the penalty of trangressions by a repetition of the offence? 
by yielding anew to the temptation?—-Never ! not until our mechanics and ploughmenare 
in possession of that species of self-knowledge which it is the special object of your Con- 
vention to collect and diffuse.—So long as men suffer their bodies to be diseased, their in- 
tellects to be beclouded, and their appetites to be enslaved by the dietetic habits which 
almost universally prevail, so long will there be a seemingly plausible pretext for counter. 
acting one poison by the use of another ; for curing the maladies of gluttony by the ele- 
ments of drunkenness. So long will health, and life, and character remain the sport and 
prey of tinctures, and nostrums, and cordials, and elixirs, and medicamentums without 
classification and without end. So leng will the petty compounder of patented impostores 
continue to be the conscience keeper of the Protestant divine. So long will men of Chris- 
tien principles either retain their integrity or make shipwreck of body and soul according to 
the chances of the unknown contents of a phial or a box. So long will Protestants coolly 
submit the question to their physicians (Nor to their priests,) whether they shall obey their 
Creator or dishonor him—whether they shall become the companions of angels, or trans 
formed into the associates of fiends ! 

But the Medical Demon is not the only one that will cry out against your researches, 
and importunately desire you not to ‘‘ torment him before the time.’? The removal of 
alcoholic inebriation is not the only work.of mercy which waits completion, until a know- 
ledge of human nature and its true wants can be better diffused. As the case now stands, 
it seems to be taken for granted that abstinence from alcohol amaunts to a plenary indal- 
gence, and fully entitles a man to the privilege of intoxicating upon any other substance 
within his reach, especially if the favorite article does not happen to be a liquid. The 
man whose drink does not poison his body, his mind and his heart, is counted immacu- 
late, whatever effects may-be produced by his eating! Though gluttony and drunkenness 
are almost uniformly connected together in that sacred Book which our teachers of religion 

rofess to follow as their guide, yet the pulpit would be thought sadly desecrated, should 
it presume, like the Hebrew prophets and primitive apostles, to admonish the dietetic trans- 
gtessors of God’s law. 

Depend upon it, my dear Sir, no efforts of yours, nor mine, nor of those who labor with 
us for the enfranchisement of the enslaved, will ever raise human beings, of any complex- 
ion, to the true dignity of freemen, so long as they permit themselves to be theslaves of 
their own appetites, the panders of their own lusts, the forgers of their own fetters. 
And how overwhelming are the evidences of an almost universal enslavement, when the 
all-sufficient reply to any friendly remonstrance against the voluntary suicide of the table is 
found in the shameless though honest avowal, ‘I see it, and cannot be deprived of ite 
enjoyment ! ’’ 

In vain, let me assure you, will the truth (on any subject) seek disinterested adherents, 
and self-denying supporters, among those ‘‘ whose God is their belly,’ who, in conse 
quence, ‘‘ mind earthly things,’’ and are trapped in the silken webs of an effeminate ‘ ex 
pediency.’? I wish success, therefore, to your much needed Convention, and pray 
Divine Author of human nature and of the blessed Bible to aid and crown your 

; Very truly, your friend, 
Witiam GoopeLy 
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At this stage of the proceedings Mr. Graham addressed the President of the Conventionas fol- 
o 


lows : 

Sir, a note has just been put into my hand, with a request that I will answer it before 
this Convention. It states that a popular preacher of this city, on Sunday morning last, 

eaking of tae great attention that is given to the subject of dietetics, at the present day, 
affirmed that those people who pay most attention to their diet and are the most i 
in their food and drink, are always the most unhealthy, and feeble and miserable ; -while 
those who pay no attention to their diet, but eat and drink every thing and any thing that 
comes before them, are always the most healthy, and vigorous, and happy. 

It is not my intention to attempt an elaborate refutation of this popular error, on the 
present occasion. I shall only make a very brief and succinct reply to it. 

It has been justly remarked that faets, incorrectly apprehended, serve only to strengthen 
error and we have in the statement before us a signal illustration of the truth of this re- 
mark, To the careless and superficial observer it seems to be a general fact that those 
who are most careful about their diet are the most unhealthy, and that those who eat and 
drink every thing without care are the most healthy ; and hence the general inference and 
conclusion, that carefulness about diet makes people unhealthy, and carelessness about diet 
makes people healthy. But, sir, the facts in the case are wholly misapprehended, and the 
inferences and conclusions are utterly erroneous. The contrary is true. While people are 
in the possession of vigorous health, they never entertain any fears of losing it, and conse- 
quently are never led to any care about the preservation of it ; and hence it is a 
fact that people in good and vigorous health never take any care about their diet, eat 
and drink whatever comés before them that they relish. But people, of broken-down, or 
of naturally feeble constitutions and delicate health find themselves compelled to be carefal 
about their diet, as the only, or the principal means by which they can prolong life and 
preserve a tolerable state of existence ; and hence it is a general fact that delicate and 
sickly people are careful about their diet. It is true, that many people are exceedingly 
careful about their diet who are at the same time exceedingly erroneous in their dietetic 
habits: ‘Their care is without correct knowledge, and therefore is even more likely to lead 
them into error than into truth, and hence thousands of invalids perpetuate their complaints 
and greatly afflict themselves by the very diet to which they give great care. It is also true 
that some people by the excessive but unintelligent eare which they give to their diet, and 
its effects on their systems, greatly impair health, and bring on disease, which in some rare 
cases perhaps even causes death. But facts like those by no means prove that an utter reck- 
lessness about our diet is favorable to health, nor that an intelligent care about diet is un- 
favorable to health ; while on the other hand, every fact in relation to the subject, when 
correctly apprehended, fully corroborates the well ascertained truth of physiological science 
that perfect, uniform and permanent health and long life can only be secured by a correct 
diet and general regimen.—This was well understood by many of the ancient philosophers, 
and ought to be better understood by some of the pretended philosophers of modern times. 

The case of a single family will illustrate the general truth, for it will show what is true 
of the whole human race. A gentleman recently died in a neighboring state in his ninety- 
seventh or ninety-eighth year. He was the youngest of four brothers. His three brothers 
possessed remarkably healthy and vigorous constitutions. They grew up to be more than 
ordinarily large, well formed and powerful men. They undoubtedly had constitutions ca- 
pable of sustaining life, under the most favorable circumstances, to the age of a hundred 
and forty or a hundred fifty years. They ate and drank heartily, of whatever they relished, 
without any regard to the effect of their dietetic habits on their health ; and as a general 
fact, enjoyed what is commonly called good health, most of their lives ; but neither one of 
the three exceeded seventy-five years, and if I remember correctly, they fell short of this 
considerably ; so that they actually lived but about one half of the period of their constitu- 
tional capabilities. men 

The fourth son was very delicate and feeble from his birth ; so feeble, indeed, that it 
was not expected that he would live. With great care, however, his life was preserved ; 
but he continued through his infancy, childhood, and youth, to be so delicate, that he was 
familiarly called the *‘ tit-man,”’ and, as he assured me about three years before his death, 
when he wasa child, it was not expected-he would live to be a youth, and when he was a 
youth, he had no expectations of living to be a man, and when he attained to the age of 
manhood, he did not think he could live to be forty years old ; yet by virtue of an intelli- 
gent and judicious care in regard to his diet and general regimen, (for he was exceedi 
plain and simple in his manner of living) he reached forty years with better health than 
had at twenty, and arrived at seventy with health still more improved ; and at eighty he 
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pa much of the vigor and activity of a young man. When he was over ninety-five 
saw him in the enjoyment of fine health and uncommon activity for so old a man, and 
he died, as I have said, in his ninety-seventh or ninety-eighth year, not from the exhaus- 
tion of his¢onstitutional powers, but from disease brought on by exposure. 

I might present several other illustrations of the same kind, which have come to my 
knowledge since I have been a public teacher, but it is not necessary. No intelligent per- 
son can give much reflection to the subject, without being fully convinced of the error of the 
statement made by the Rev. gentleman. 


The Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston, offered the following resolution. 


Resolved, That in view of the intellectual and moral benefits to be derived from the 
diffusion of popular information on anatomy, physiology and hygeine, we look forward with 
much satisfaction to the day when this class of studies will be introduced into all our colleges 
and schools. 


Rev. Mr. Pierpont on presenting the resolution supported it by many eloquent re- 
marks. He spake of the importance of a knowledge of the laws of health to the student. 
While the stomach was laboring to digest a hearty dinner he said the functional forces of 
the combined organs of the body should not be called off to aid the brain in its close appli- 
cation to study. The stomach required these forces for a time ; and if they were diverted 
by mental labors, our food would be imperfectly digested. After the food was well digested 
and the energies of the body renewed by proper exercise then the brain might command the 
forces again to aid the mind in its mental operations, and thus a proper and healthy equilibri- 
um would be kept up throughout the whole man. 

The remarks of Mr. P. deserve a more conspicuous place than we are able to give them ; 
we regret exceedingly the want of a reporter at the time, to give a full and just abstract of 
the same. Mr. P. was evidently fully convinced of the importance of a general diffusion of 
physiological science among all classes of the community. 


This resolution was seconded, with remarks, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey of Cambridgeport; Rev. 
Themas Tenney of the Teachers’ Seminary at Gorham, Maine, and the Hon, Mr. Sprague of Dux- 
bury, 


The Hon. Mr a of Duxbury ered near 80 & am of age) said he was gladof 
the opportunity of sustaining this resolution. He had long observed, with pain, the evils 
which resulted to many of our youth from the neglect of physical education, during the 
course of their education. It had been his own fortune—rather. his misfortune—partly 
for want of suitable knowledge on this subject, to mis-educate, in this respect, a son of 
his own.* The son was fond of learning and was indulged in it; but for want of ap- 
propriate physical exercise his health became so impaired during his college life, that he 
feared it would be the means of greatly diminshing his usefulness all hisdays. He did 
not doubt that he was a useful citizen, to some extent, even now; but he was equally 
confident he would have been far more useful had the education of his physical powers 
been duly attended to. Every year of his life, and almost every day, had shown him 
more and more the vast importance of introducing the study of physiology into our col- 
leges and schools. It would save the lives of many valuable young men, and greatly 
extend the usefulness of a much larger number still. 


The following resolution was then read and adopted, without discussion : 
Resolved, That a knowledge of the human structure shows that there is no good reason why the 
vast majority of mankind should die an unnatural rather than a natural death. 


Mr. Walker, President of the Convention, offered the following resolution. 


Resolved, that the general impression that there must be just such an amount of physi- 
eal suffering in the world, be the mode of living what it may, is the offspring of gross and 
culpable ignorance, and a practical denial of the established laws and goodness of the Cre- 
ator. 


This resolution called forth valuable remarks from Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Boston, Mr. Mellen, of 
——, Kev. Mr. Sparry, of England, Mr. Wm. Earl, of Leicester, Mr. Damon, of West Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Morton, of Plymouth, Mr. Mason, of Bangor, Mr. Freeman Walker, of North Brook- 
field, and Dr. Carpenter, of Freetown. 


* Peleg Sprague Esq. a highly respectable lawyer of this city. 
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Mr Walker said, no belief is perhaps more common than that there must ane so 
much disease and suffering in the world in dispite of all that man can do. e look 
around us and see the earth filled with weeping, lamentation and woe, and we think it 
unavoidable necessity, the fated condition of man. But can it be true that the benevolent 
Creator of the universe wished or designed that this world should be the abode of misery 
and pain ? Has he established such laws as to render the existence of such physical evils 
unavoidable ? It cannot be. To suppose it, is little less than blasphemy against high 
heaven. God no more desires or makes necessary our suffering here, than hereafter ; 
both are the result of our own actions. He has established certain laws for our physic: 
being ; which, if we obey we shall be free from pain and suffering ; if we violate, then we 
shall incur disease and distress. No matter whether we sin in ignorance or wilfulness ; 
if we violate the physical laws of our nature we suffer the penalty of transgression. 

All disease and sickness is crime ; it may indeed be comparatively a light crime, it 
may proceed from mistake, or the errors of our parents, but wherever any pain or dis- 
ease exists, there must have been a violation of the immutable laws of our Creator. This 
may seem a hard doctrine, yet I believe it true, and it can bear on few harder than my- 
sell for 25 years of my life have been spent in constant suffering and pain, the conse- 
quences, principally, as I now believe, of sheer ignorance of “the house I live in.” Dur- 
ing all that time I was the patron of physicians and druggists, swallowed all sorts of 
nostrums, from learned and unlearnec quackery, and like the woman in the scriptures, 
was nothing bettered but rather grew worse. 

Light, the light of Physiology has flashed in upon’my mind, and although with feeble 
ray, yet sufficient to emancipate me from the dreadful thraldom I so long ehdured. I now 
feel comparatively a well man, with new health, new vigor, and new hopes for the fu- 


ture. 
‘ Iknow, Mr President, the incredulity of mankind in general towards this doctrine, that 


all our diseases are the result of our violations of the established laws of our being. They 
cannot believe it, because they do not see the connection of cause and effect. Ifa man 
should hold his hand in the fire till it was burned, he would have no doubt of the cause 
of the pain he would suffer, and would know that it was because he had transgressed 
one of the laws of animal life; but should he swallow improper food, stimulants and nar- 
cotics, and thereby make himself sick, he would most likely attribute his illness to a ‘vis- 
itation of Providence,’ and resign himself to his ‘unfortunate’ situation with entire self- 
complacency, and as much fortitude as he could command. Is it not so? Do we not ev- 
ery day see examples of this sort, and continually hear these virtual impeachments of di- 
vine goodness? Certainly we do? What should we think of the ard, who, while 
suffering all the miseries of his debaucheries, with his bloated, disfigured countenance, 
his diseased and palsied frame, his swollen eyeballs starting from their sockets and his 
voice tremulous and sepulchral, should exclaim, “It is a mysterious dispensation of Prov- 
idence by which I am afflicted, but I hope I shall be resigned to the will of my Heavenly 
Father ?”’ Should we not be shocked at such impiety and blasphemy? And yet, why any 
more than in nineteen twentieths of all the cases of disease and suffering we witness ? In- 
temperance in drinking is no more a certain or prolific source of disease than excess in 
eating, or a general neglect of the laws of health in our diet and regimen. The connec- 
tion between the causes and their effects are only more apparent in one case than the 
other. 

Now, Mr President, if this doctrine be true, and I cannot bring myself to doubt it, is it 
nothigh time that it was more generally understood and believed? What a mighty 
change would it not at once make in the habits and opinions of mankind? To what new 
— of living would it not lead, and what happy results might not be expected to 
ollow ? 

Sir, we must throw the responsibility of each person’s health on himself, and make 
him alone feel accountable for it. Parents must be made to feel that for the sickness of 
their children they are themselves responsible. When all are made to know and feel this, 
a total change will be effected in all our modes of thinking and acting in reference to 
health. We shall feel the necessity of understanding physiology and pathology correctly. 
It will become, as it should be, one of our first studies, and an object of constant attention. 

To impress the sentiment contained in the resolution, now under consideration, upon 
the minds of the people, should be our first endeavor. It lies, Sir, at the foundation of 
our enterprise. It is throwing the responsibility just where it belongs. It will make 
men feel and think and act. 


Mr. Walker, of North Brookfield, said that he rose to make a single remark, s 
nther by the observations of other gentlemen than by the resolution under consideration. 
It had been said by many who had taken part in this discussion that the objects of this 
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convention were second in importance to none of the moral and religious enterprises of the 
day. If this was true (and he thought it was) we might, by contrasting the present condi. 
tion of our cause with other benevolent movements, see how much we have to do before 
public attention will be turned to this subject as its importance demands. 

Although we have no reason to complain that our meetings have not been well attended 
still compared with other meetings of confessedly less importance they had been thin— 
Why was it so? Because there is a great want of information among the mass of commy. 
nity on this subject—a want of moral courage on the part of some to avow their belief of 
a doctrine “‘ every where spoken against.’’ They cannot endure the reproach or ridicale, 
which more or less always attaches to those who hold opinions contrary to the majority of 
mankind. Others say in view of these principles ‘‘ they are hard sayings, who can bea 
them.”’ 

But shall we be disheartened? Shall the ignorance of the multitude, the cowardice of 
lukewarm friends, or the avowed opposition of enemies turn us from our course? He 
thought not. If any thing could be proved by testimony, it had been proved here, that the 
vegetable system when fully adopted, was the best general regimen for the sick or wel, 
the student or laborer, that had yet been discovered, and for one, he felt no disposition tp 
relax his efforts in the cause for any apparent want of success in turning the public atten. 
tion to the subject. 


Mr Ichabol Morton of Plymouth, observed that in the progress of what is commonly 
called the best cultivation, the powers of the mind were sien so over worked as to vio 
late the natural laws, derange the organs‘of the body and bring about premature death. 
In such cases friends and neighbors often say ; What a mysterious Providence! How in- 


scrutable the designs of God in calling Mr A. B. just prepared as he was—and that » - 


admirably too—for usefulness, away from his labors! Whereas, in my view, Providence 
had no more a direct interposition in this matter than the Pope of Rome. 

Whenever the physiological laws shall be fully known, these supposed mysterious in- 
terpositions of Providence will be traced to flagrant violations of those laws, and the true 
cause of death will be as easily seen as it now is when the jugular vein is severed, ora 
sword pierces under the fifth rib through the heart. 

I think the great and good Author of our existence is quite too often mocked by cler- 
gymen and others calling on him to avert death by restoring persons to health who have 
greatly violated the laws of life. If Providence has so ordered things that certain caus- 
es will produce certain effects, and such an arrangement of things is for the greatest 
good of the human race, in vain will the minister or any other person by the most eam 
est and sincere and fervent prayer prevent his decrees from being executed. I have one 
word to say respecting truth and ridicule. If any person has or thinks he has discover 
ed some truth or principle which is important and for the interest and improvement of 
man, and if in its promulgation, it cannot stand the test of ridicule, such person is under 
adelusion ; there must either be error mixed with his supposed truth or principles, 
or they are not presented in the best form; for pure truth presented at the right time and 
in the best manner, is drank into the soul with the same avidity as pure cold water and 
= air are received into the body. And as there is no criterion in any man’s mind to 

now precisely what is truth purified from every dross of error, (experience and facts be 
ing the only safe guide,) it is best that all new plans for human improvement shouldbe 
tested by error, and it is even necessary for the progress of truth that it should pass 
through the fire of criticism and the bespattering of ridicule. For error cannot 
such tests : the two-edged sword of criticism will soon show its deformity, and the great 
guns and little squibs of ridicule will blow it sky high. But truth stands like a pyramid: 
the more important the truth, the broader are the foundations: nothing can moveit: 
while error is like an inverted pyramid. The more it is built and extended the more sure 
is it to tumble; though it be propped up by many customs and men of high standing, a 
inverted pyramid must finally fall. 


Mr Mason of Bangor, said, I cannot suffer this resolution to pass without making § 
few remarks. Having taken considerable pains to attend this convention to know ifit 
was possible, in this land of gourmands, to find a dozen persons whose views 
with my own upon the great principles which have already been so ably discussed, and 
being so well satisfied, J should commit an almost unpardonable sin, not to ren 
my testimony in favor of this and all the resolutions that have come before this conve 
tion. And now to meet with so many who are interested and agreed in those great prt 
ciples, which have for some six or seven years engrossed my attention, I must say that 
never did I feel so heartily to rejoice, as on this occasion. And I venture to say 
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among all the variety of subjects that are now presented to improve the conditiomipt the 
human race, there is none that deserves more attention than this. , 

It is not true, as it is generally supposed, that there must be diseases in this world, and 
that our ails are to be attributed to the mysterious hand of Providence. Never was there 
ggreater mistake. All diseases may be traced to the violation of God’s fixed laws, and 

may call it the Providence of God if you please, because you suffer pain, but don’t 
dare to charge the cause of it to God. Pain can only be the natural consequence of in- 
jury done to the system (in ninety nine cases out of a hundred,) and who is the author 
of this injury? Would you answer, God? 

There is palpable ignorance upon this subject. There are laws that regulate the ani- 
mal economy as well as all things else, and we ought to know what these laws are, in 
order to conform to them, and to be free from disease. 

I have taken some pains to be informed on this subject. After resorting to every oth- 
er expedient to cure an obstinate disorder, I discovered the great secret of living was in 
the simplicity of my diet. Having lived exclusively upon a vegetable diet more than 
four years, refraining from all medicines, I have regained almost perfect health, so that I 
can now say that I never was stronger, heavier, happier, or healthier in my life. 
itinvalids! Faithfully try it, and learn what God’s establsihed laws are: and do not 
any longer charge the great, wise and good Lawgiver with being the cause of your dis- 
ease ; and after a _ understanding of the matter, you will abstain from all ‘animal 
food, fat, oils, condiments, narcotics and stimulants. For of all these that have been 
eaten the four years past in my family, I think the whole could be put into my hat. I 
say abstain from all these, and regard what else physiology may teach you, and I will 
warrant that you will soon be better if not entirely well. 


. 

Dr. Carpenter of Freetown, made some valuable remarks on the laws of hereditary. de- 
scent. He was certain as he could be of any thing in mathematics, that the physical 
sins or transgressions of the parents were visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation ; and he hoped the time not far distant when parents would under- 
stand this matter and govern themselves accordingly. We regret that we are unable to 
give a more faithful account of the doctor’s remarks ; for they were, in our-view, of ex- 

ing great importance. He was an aged man and had been in medical practice, we 
believe, about thirty years. 


Mr Damon of West Cambridge supported this resolution, in a series of very appropriate 
remarks, the general object of which was to sustain the position that this world is a 
world pf pain and suffering because man makes it so. He thought that our views of 
the character of God would be somewhat modified by the diffusion of correct views in re- 
gard to the Science of Human Life ; and that we should thus learn to throw the blame of 
existing evils on man, where it ought to be, and not on his Maker. 


Mr William Earl of Leicester, said that he had repeatedly suffered from the use of 
water which had been poisoned by lead, having been brought through lead pipes; that 
he was confident—entirely so—that many of the evils of human life might be traced to 
our own errors ; and that a knowledge of Physiology and the Iaws of health would great- 
ly assist us in the work. He said it wasa common objection, as in the case he had 
mentioned, that if one person was injured in this way, why were not others? Why should 
lead injure one man in six, and yet five in six escape unharmed ? In reply, he said, it was 
by no means certain such persons did escape unharmed. The consequences of a i 
ical transgression did not always immediately follow. Besides there was such a thing, 
he supposed, as getting accustomed and hardened to a thing that was injurious ; though 
he doubted not that even in getting thus hardened there was a great loss in an unneces- 
sary expenditure of vital energy. He wished the subjects whose investigation it is the ob- 
ject of this Convention to encourage, could receive a tithe of the attention which in his 
opinion they deserved. 


It was also resolved, by the convention, that the proceedings should be published, in 
pamphlet form. The committee appointed to carry this resolution into effect have found 
their duty rather a difficult one, owing to a disappointment with regard to a reporter. Notes 
were taken of a few only of the speeches before the convention, and the committee have 
not been able to procure from the speakers all the aid they could wish. Some of the 
speakers have furnished the ‘committee a sketch of their remarks written out from recol- 
lection, and others, it is hoped, will do so yet, that many more valuable facts and sugges- 
tions may be preserved. 


* 
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Dr. Alcott then read the following extract of a letter which he had just received from the Rey, §, 
R, Hall, Principal of the Teachers’ Seminary at Plymouth, New Hampshire. 

My Dear Six,—It would give me great pleasure to be present at the “ Health Convention,” 
and to “ say something” on the means of avoiding disease, or restoring a broken down constitution 
to tolerable vigor. But it will be impossible. Our Summer Term commenced last Wednesday, 
and I am fully employed in wneting and Lecturing to a very respectable “convention” daily, 
which would be thrown into sad confusion were I absent from it. Me 

A word on the subject of the Convention. It seems more and more surprising to me that those 
who know the misery of being sick, in the face of the clearest evidence, do violence to the laws of 
health by constantly indulging the appetite for unhealthy food and hurtful drinks. I am more and 
more amazed at the inattention to this subject, on the part of parents who love their children, of 
teachers who love their pupils, and of ministers who love their people. The attachment of wine 
bibbers and brandy drinkers to their cups seems not half so surprising to me; for they cultivate an 
inveterate habit which will not leave them at ease a moment, afler indulgence is denied. But ev 
one knows that he feels better at once, when he exchanges his stimulating food of fleshmeats, &c, 
for a more simple and nutritious dish. Every one knows how much he is refreshed by washing the 
face and hands—and ouglit to infer that water applied to the whole body would do him still greater 
service. 

I have been led to believe, on what I think is demonstrative evidence, that the greater part of the 
deaths which now occur amongst adults are justly written suicides, both in the country and city, 
How long must things continue thus? How long shall the enemy triumph and lead men captive by 
the chains of fashion and the lusts of the flesh? © that a Whitefiel! might arise to preach temper- 
ance in meats and drinks, whese voice should reach from the city to the most distant hamlet on the 
mountain or in the forest glens of the land! And such an one WILL at sometime be raised up, for 
the world will yet be brought back to the laws of health. Yours =, 2 

.» iy. FRALL, 


The following is an extract of a letter received from Dr. Isaac Jennings, of Derby,Conn. Dr. J. 
is probably fifty years of age. He has been a respectable practitioner of medicine twenty-five 
years, and a reformed one about twelve. The letter was not read in the Convention for want of 
time ;* but it is believed best to insert it in this place. 

«I have ouly time to state—before the closing of the mail—that for a number of urgent reasons, 
I cannot enjoy the privilege of being present with you at your anniversary, next week. I regret it 
on my own account. I hope you will experience the pr and bh g of the Savior; and that 
much good will result from your meeting. , , 

“I rejoice that your Society recognizes ‘ the spirit’ of the Almighty moving upon the ‘ troubled 
waters’ of physical degeneracy, in the success attending their efforts at reform. Here is the 
sheet anchor of hope. Cling to this and you are safe. The Savior assures us that he makes 
things new ; and that every plant that is not of his heavenly Father's planting shall be rooted up. 

“Your second and fourth resolutions also involve very important considerations. Somehow or 
other, the impression is very general and deep that the pains and aches which ‘ flesh is heir to ” have 
very little connection with our modes of living—es ially that this has but very little moral tenden- 
cy. Breakfasting sometime since with a distinguished lawyer and Christian, the subject of coffee 
drinking came up ; and in the course of the remarks this gentleman observed that however much it 
might injure the body, it was not of pernicious moral tendency ! : 

“To remove such, to’ me glaringly false notions, yee and pathological light must be let 
in, and the gross darkness that covers the people be dispelled.” 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The following Resolution and remarks were not a part of the proceedings of the Health Conven- 
tion, but were offered before the second annual meeting of the American Physiological Society. 
The resolution was presented by Mr. Walker, and supported by many valuable remarks ; he was 
followed by Mr, Graham. 


Resolved, That it is of great importance that health societies be formed in every town in our 
land, and that we will use our best endeavors to effect the formation of such societies in every 
place in which we have any influence. 


I am very reluctant, said Mr. Graham, to occupy the time of this meeting for one moment ; but 
I consider the resolution before us of so much importance, that I feel constrained to make a few re- 
marks before the question is put. The cause in behalf of which we are now assembled, is 
peculiarly one which addresses itself to the reason and judgment of man, rather than to his sym- 
pathies and passions. Most enterprises which depend on human agency, may be carried forward 
with much—if not entire success, if sufficient sympathy and emotion can be excited in the general 
community to produce general action. If a of the leaders are»sufficiently intelligent to manage 
their éause, they ask nothing more of the m je than that they sustain them with their money and 
their influence : and it is of comparatively little importance whether the multitude clearly perceive 
and fully understand the oe of the enterprise upon which they have entered, or not. But in 
this cause it is far otherwise. Here every man must think and investigate for himself; every one 
must be his own philosopher or he must necessarily grope his way in the dark, however intelligent, 
and sound, and t my oy his leader. Hence, —— mere to be deprecated by the true 
friends of this cause, than that it should become popular. We want no blind followers, who in the 
moment of excitement, without knowing what they do, rush suddenly into unintelligent experiments 
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and make shipwreck of theif faith before they have come to have any just perception and under- 
standing of the first principles of the cause which they profess to have espoused. It would give 
me far more pain than pleasure to know that all the pemghe of Boston, or of this Commonwealth, or 
of this country, had under some strong popular influence, suddenly changed their dietetic habits, 
and wholly abandoned the use of flesh meat. Flesh-eating, whatever may be true of its propriety, 
is of small importance in comparison with many oiber errors in the voluntary habits of man. The 
success of our cause demands not merely that its followers should abstain from this or that kind of 
food or drink, or subsist on this or that kind; but that they should have a clear perception of first 
iaciples,—that they should understand the physiological how of their nature,—that they should 
w why they abstain from this or partake of that—why one kind or condition of food is better 
than another,—why any particular regimen is more excellent than another—in short, that they should 
clearly and fully understand the science of life. But this knowledge cannot be obtained without 
strong intellectual effort. Men cannot throw themselves upon the current of their appetites and in- 
clinations, nor upon the tide of their sympathies and affections and float into the haven of science. 
They must think, and reflect, and eye and they must do it for themselves: for one man 
cannot think for another. Nay, I say it with reverence, God himself cannot think for us. He has 
endowed with intellectual faculties and the power to exercise them, but we must exercise them our- 
selves or they are useless to us and we are as stupid as the brutes. The mental Jabor of others 
may facilitate our scientific attainments, by preparing the way for us and furnishing us the means 
of knowledge. Nevertheless we must, if we would be truly scieatific—apply our minds as assida- 
ously and as perseveringly as if no other one had ever thought. The attainments of Newton have 
ou our way easier to the science of astronomy, yet we must ourselves travel over every inch of 
that way or we can never reach the top of the hill of that sublime science. And this is peculiarly 
true of the science of human life. In regard to other sciences the few may become masters of 
them, and so apply them to the condition and wants of man, as to make them of nearly as mach 
— utility as if all understood them. But in the science of life each man must understand for 
imself, or at every step of his experiment he is in danger of a serious, if not a fatal error. The at- 
tainments of the few enlighten not the multitude, only as they make the same attainments ; and if 
they be not enlightened nothing can secure them from the — of their own errors. The heaven- 
iy bodies move on in their established order whether men understand astronomy or not ;—but if we 
not understand the laws of life we are continually in danger of disturbing vital action and of de- 
stroying vitality—even when we think we are strictly observing the — of the most enlightened 
physiologist. Moreover, the science of life is by far the most difficult of any that the haman mind 
ever attempted to master—difficult not because its general principles may not be clearly and 
fally ascertained, but because the facts and phenomena which relate to it are so easily misappre- 
bended, and so equivocal and even treacherous to those who do not analyse and interpret them with 
the rigorous severity of science—difficult because experience, in which we all rely with fall confi- 
dence, in almost all cases misleads and betrays. But the difficulties of this science, great as they 
are, do not constitute the greatest impediment to the progress of our cause ; for God bas given man 
the intellectual capability of knowing all which his highest good demands that he should know ; and 
therefore there is no truth which the well-being of man requires him to know, but he has power to 
ascertain. Nor is the fact that mankind are universally ignorant of the science of buman life, the 
op in our wv for that ignorance might easily be removed if its existence were 
town. It is that mankind are ignorant of their ignorance on this subject, that lies as a mountain 
beaven-high before us—gloomy and rugged and almost inaccessible. dent of the utter uncer- 
tainty or fatality of all that relates to human existence they have no idea of any such thing as the 
science of life, and, blinded by their own treacherous experience, they cannot be convinced, and 
they will not believe there is any thing to be known which is worthy of their serious attention, still 
less of the severe and pretracted application and labor of theirmind. If by any means it is possi- 
ble to convince mankind of their ignorance on this subject—to make them believe that there are 
truths of immense importance for them to know, and which are within the mental reach of every one 
of them, they that shall produce such a conviction and awaken such a faith, will be among the great- 
est benefactors of the human race, j 
The formation of Societies for the promotion of physiological knowledge, in every town through- 
out our land, will at least attract attention to this important subject, and serve in some measure to 
awaken a spirit of inquiry ; and this, if it does not make every one a map of science, and a philoso- 
pher, and effect a general and thorough reformation, cannot fail to cause a_ decided increase of in- 
Ln apy in the people, and lead to considerable improvements in their habits. For there are thou- 
is of individuals in society, with whom the bare suggestion that there may be a better way than 
they are pursuing, would be sufficient to set them at once upon serious inquiry and rigid investiga- 
tion. I therefore hope that we shall not only adopt this resolution, but endeavor, as far as possible, 
tocarry it into effect. 


The two following resolutions were discussed and adopted by the same meeting. 


Resolved, that a knowledge of the physical and organic laws would be of incalculable advantage 
ee in every relation,of life, particularly to paréiits, professional men, missionaries, teachers 
legislators. 


Resolved, That a correct understanding of the laws of health and the science of physiology would 
eflectually promote the agricultural and horticultural inferests of the community. 
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Since the foregoing resolutions were in type, we have received the following remarks 
on the second of them, by Mr. Graham: 


I regret, said Mr. Graham, that in offering this resolution, at this late hour, I find the 
time too short and the audience too much fatigued, to warrant my making those remarks 
on it, which its importance demands and my feelings would prompt. 

The tilling of the ground is the most natural and the most noble, as well as the heal. 
thiest employment of man, and the greatest source of his subsistence and his comfort, 
Not only, according to sacred history, was the first of our race made of the dust of the 
earth, but every human body ever since, has been the offspring of the same mother 
earth ;—for we are all made of the same dust—all derive our material subsistence from 
the same bosom of nature. It is the dust of the earth, incorporated in the vegetable or 
the animal form, which constitutes our nourishment, and is transmuted into our bodies, 
from the very commencement to the termination of our bodily existence. But both in 
its more primitive condition of inorganic matter,and in its various organic revolutions 
and changes in passing from the earth to the formation of our living bodies, the dust of 
which we are made, is at every stage—in every form, continually subject to fixed cop. 
stitutional laws; and hence there are fixed laws of relation between our living bodies and 
all the forms of matter by which we are sustained; and between these and the earth 
from which they spring and of which they are composed. It is, therefore, an important 
truth, which human beings ought well to understand, that everything which affects the 
quality of the soil and the character of its produce, has a most intimate relation not only 
to our health of body, but to the general well being of man. Our wheat, our rye, our 
corn, our potatoes, and every other vegetable substance entering into the food of man, 
are rendered more or less healthful according as our agricultural and horticultural opera. 
tions are more or less in conformity with the physiolegical laws of our nature. 

But interesting as this topic is, eet not on the present occasion extend my remarks, 
Yet I could wish that every tiller of the ground throughout the world were an enlight- 
ened—a thoroughly scientific physiologist. The importance of a liberal education in 
this class of men has been too greatly overlooked ; and hitherto it seems generally to 
have been thought that the cultivation of the soil requires but a small stock of knowl. 
edge, and no scientific attainments; and hence, even in our own agricultural country, 
the vocation and standing of the farmer has been too commonly considered as less repn- 
table than those of the merchant, the professional man, &c. This is wrong—it ought 
not so to be. The cultivators of the soil ought always to be regarded as the true nobility 
of every country, and they ought, therefore, to be among the most intelligent—the most 
liberally educated—the most extensively scientific members of society. Geology, min- 
eralogy, chemistry, meteorology, botany, zoology, physiology, and other natural sciences, 
are of more immediate interest to the tiller of the ground than perhaps any other man; 
and when things are rightly understood and rightly ordered, such qualifications will be 
the ordinary attributes of our agriculturists, and the tilling of the ground will be 
regarded as it should be, the noblest and most honorable employment of man. 


How sHaLt Heattu Societi£s co-oPERATE FOR THE FURTHERANCE OF OUR CAUSE? 


Art a meeting of the Council of the American Physiological Society, June 20, 1838, 


Voted, That the Corresponding Secretary be requested to take measures for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the condition of other similar associations, and invite co-operation. 
J. Kirton, Rec. Sec. 


The foregoing vote, passed by the Council of the American Physiological Society, 
may require a word of explanation. The Society have learned, with great pleasure, that 
similar associations for inquiry into the laws of health, are already in;contemplation in 
various parts of the country ; and as “ union is strength,”’ it has seemed to us desirable 
that there should be some existing bond of fellowship. We do not of course invite other 
societies to become our auxiliaries, any more than we propose to become auxiliary t 
them ; we only propose some plan of union, such as may be agreeable to each associt- 
tion. Many of the advantages of such a bond of fellowship must be obvious. Re 
and publications of the various societies could thus be circulated with more facility, 
and all sorts of intelligence communicated more rapidly. Our Society, for example, has 
already issued several pamphlets and other publications » and these could be furnished to 


the Secretaries of other Societies when the names of their offi¢ers and the character of 


the organization were known, at first cost. In short, the same reasons exist for con 
necting together various societies whose object is the promotion of health, which exist 
in the case of other Societies formed for the accomplishment of other benevolent put 
poses ; and we cannot but urge on the attention of all our friends the importance 
necessity of some form of co-operation. 
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ConsTiTuTION oF THE Boston PuysioLoGcicaL Society. 


Articie I.—This Association shall be called the American Puysiotocicat Society. 

Arr. I1.—The object & this Society shall be to acquire and diffuse a knowledge of the 
laws of life, and of the means of promoting human health and longevity. 

Arr. I1].—The terms of membership shall be the payment of one dollar annually, or 
fifteen dollars to constitute a life member, for gentlemen; and fifty cents annually, or 
seven dollars and fifty cents to constitute a life member for ladies; and the signing of 
the Constitution. 

Art. 1V.—The officers of the Society shall be a President, three Vice Presidents, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Com- 
mittee, consisting of six members; the whole to be chosen by ballot of the Society at 
their annual meeting. These officers, thus appointed, shall constitute the Council of 
the Society ; any five of whom may form a quorum for the transaction of business. Any 
yacancy occurring in the officers of the Society, may be filled at the next regular meeting. 

Art. V.—The regular meetings of the Society shall be held at the upper Amory Hall, 
on the first Wednesday of each month; but special meetings may be called at the dis- 
cretion of the Council, on the written application of any five members of the Society. 
The annual meeting shall be held on the Thursday next following the last Wednesday 
of May, in each year. 

Arr. VI.—The President shall preside in all meetings of the Society ; or, if absent, 
his place shall be filled by a Vice President, or by a President pro tem. 

The Recording Secretary shall notify all meetings of the Society, and keep a faithful 
record of the proceedings of the same, as well as those of the Council. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall be the organ of communication with other socie- 
ties and individuals. 

The Treasurer shall collect and receive all moneys of the Society, and shall make a 
detailed report of the state of the treasury, semi-annually, and a special report at the 
written request of the Council. 

Art. VIf.—The Council shall have power to direct in regard to all the concerns and 
proccedings of the Society, not otherwise provided for by this Constitution; and to 
propose such by-laws as they may, from time to time deem expedient. They shall also 
make a full report to the Society, at each annual meeting. 

Arr. VIII.—This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the So- 
ciety, by the votes of two thirds of the members present; the said amendment having 
been proposed at the previous regular meeting. 


Tue FOLLOWING ARE Ruies anp ORDERS ADOPTED BY THE HeattH Convention. 
1. The Preside st shall take the chair at the hour to which the Convention shall stand 


_ adjourned, and upon the appearance of a quorum shall direct the minutes of the preced- 


ing session to be read. 

3. The President shall preserve order and decorum, shall decide questions of order, 
subject to an appeal to the Convention, and shall appoint all committees not otherwise 
ordered by the Convention. 

3. All motions and addresses shall be made to the President. 

4. No motion shall be debated or put unless the same shall be seconded ; it shall then 
be stated by the President, andevery motion shall be reduced to writing on the request of 
the President or any member. : 
on two or more members rise at once, the President shall decide which shall have 

6 oor. 

6. No member shall be referred to by name ir the debate. 

7. No member shall be interrupted while speaking, except by a call to order by the 
President, or some member through the President, when the member called to order 
shall resume his seat until permitted by the President to proceed. 

8 Any person making a motion, may withdraw the same before the question is taken 
or an amendment made. 

9. All questions shall be put in the order in which they are moved, except in cases of 
amendment and filling up blanks, when the amendment last proposed, the highest num- 
ber and the longest time, shall be put first. » 

10. The previous question shall always be in order, and until decided, shall lude 
all amendment and debate on the main question, and shall be in this form—‘“ the 
main question now be put ?” 

11. A motion to adjourn shall always be in order, and shall be decided without debate. 

12. No member shall speak more than twice on the same question without leave. 

13. No motion for reconsideration shall be in order, unless moved by a member who 
voted in the majority. 
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HEALTH BOOKSTORE. 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
1 CornHILL, (facing Washington Street,) 


BOSTON, 

In addition to as good an assortment of School, 
Theological, Religious, Moral and Misceila- 
neous Booxs as can be found at any other 
establishment, takes special pains to keep on 
hand, (besides his own publications,) all the 
most popular and useful works on HEALTH. He 
publishes the following important works : 


Dr. Alcott’s Works. 


THE YOUNG WIFE, or Duties of Woman 
in the Marriage Relation. By Dr. Avcott. Fifth 
Stereotype Edition. Embellished by a beautiful 
Stee! Plate and Vignette. 

This work is based on the principle, that the great 
business of the wife is Education—the education of 
herself and her family. It therefore exhibits the 
duties of a wife, especially to her husband, in a 
manner at once original and striking. The author 
pres her to have set out in matrimony with 
christian principles and purposes; and hence pro- 
ceeds to inculcate what he deems the best methods 
of applyiog them in the routine of daily life and con- 
versation. We believe that no one can rise from the 
perusatof this volume without a higher respect for 
fema racter, as well as a higher confidence in 
the divme wisdom of matrimony. * 


‘ 

THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, orThoughts 
on Food and Cookery. By Dr. Acott. Second 
Stereotype Edition. Containing 120 Recipes for 
preparing plain Food. 


Advertisements, &c. 


Eyes, Ears, &c.; and thirdly, of the Arantwent, 
and Foursitune—by which are meant the Interior 
Cavities and Organs.@ Nearly every anatomical and 
physiological term which appears in the work is sq 
used or so explained, as to be clearly understood by 
all. The subject is illustrated by numerous engray- 
Ings. 
WAYS OF LIVING—a chea 
Feonomy and Health. By Dr. 
Edition—Enlarged and Improved. 


The author endeavors to convince his reader— 
in a brief manner—that very few things only are 
indispensable to physical and even intellectual com. 
fort and happiness; and that both these are within 
the reach of all, would they be content to live in 
manner at once rational, simple and healthful. 


THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH, and Teacher 
on the Human Constitution. Edited by Dr. Aucors, 
Published Monthly—Price $1 a year, in advance, 
This Periodical work is published in numbers of 

22 pages each, in neat book style for binding into a 

volume, illustrated by engravings, and is now on the 

fourth year of its publication. Each volume com. 
mences the first of January. The numbers of the 
past years are for sale, bound in neat volumes. 
This work discusses, in a familiar manner, all sub- 
jects connected with physical education and self. 
management. It treats on the connection of Licur, 

Arr, Temperature, Cieanuiness, Exenciss, 

Sieer, Foon, Dainx, Cumatr, the Passions Ar- 

Fections, &c. with Heattn, Harriness and Lor- 

cevity. The editor takes the ground that a pr 

understanding of the constitutional laws of the ho- 

man body, and of all its organs and functions, and a 

strict obedience thereto, are indispensable to the 

highest perfection and happiness—present and future 

—of every living human being. He deems this 

knowledge more and more indispensable in propor- 

tion to the progress of civilization and refinement. 

The work is pledged to support no system nor set of 

principles, an farther than that system and those 


Manual of 
LCOTT. Sixth 





_ The pent object of this work is, to promote phys- 
ical and moral education. [n this view it aims to ren- 
der the maternal house-keeper intelligent rather than. 
mechanical, It treats of most of the various kinds of 

, both animal and vegetable, in common use, and 
of the most simple and rational modes of preparing 
them. And in presenting what are claimed to be im- 
proved views or modes of cookery, it gives reasons why 
they are so. It shows that a large amount of time now 
devoted to the progensieee of food and drink, is worse 
than wasted, and that this time ought to be and must 
be redeemed, and applied by the house-keeper herself 
to the physical, moral and social improvement of her 
family. It is believed that this Manual will save at 
least one hu dollars a year to every large family, 
which may be devoted to other and nobler purposes 
than the mere indulgence of appetite 


THE YOUNG MOTHER, or the Physical 
Education of Children. By Dr. Attott. Third 
Stereotype Edition—Embellished by a Vignette. 
The “Young Mother” is designed as an every 

day manual for those who are desirous of conducting 

the physical education of the young—from the very 

such principles as Science and good sense 
indicate. It inculcates the great a of pre- 
venting evil—especially physical evil—by implanting 

good habits. e believe it to be the only work of a 

— character, written by a medical man, on this 

be ms and that it is, on this account, doubly valu- 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, or the Human 
Body. By Dr. Aucorr. Second Edition—entirely 
re-written, enlarged and improved. ’ 
The great difficulty of making a subject which has 

hitherto been deemed dry and unintelligible, at once 

and interesting to the young mind, has led 
author of this volume to describe the human 

bedy as a House. 
This work treats, first, on the Frame—consisting 
of the Bones, Muscles, Tendons, &c. ; secondly, of 
the Covznina—consisting of the Skin, Hair, Nails, 


principles can be proved to be based on the laws of 
Physiology and revealed truth, and on human experi- 


ence. 
ry G. W. L. also publishes, 
GRAHAM’S LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN 


on Chastity. Intended also for the serious cop- 
sideration of Parents and Guardians. Third Stere- 
otype Edition—Enlarged and Improved, with Notes. 


GRAHAM ON BREAD AND BREAD- 
MAKING. This work is highly approved of by all 


classes, 
> Just out of Press..£§ 
THE ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH— 


a celebrated treatise in the form of a Poem of hi 

order, by Dr. AnMstrone, with an Essay by Dr. 
Arxen. From the best English edition, witha 
Preface and Notes by Dr. Atcort. , 





THE LADIES’ ASSOCIATION. The la- 
dies of the Physiological Society will recollect 
that their next meeting, will be heid on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 10, at Mr. Kilton’s, No. 1 Cherry 
Street, near Washington Street. 








THE GRAHAM JOURNAL, 


Is issued every other Saturday, from No. 9, Washing: 
jon Btrest, ee eal 'AMBELL, Publisher and 

to w all letters communications mus 
be addressed, post paid. 

ERMS, ONE DOLLAR in advance, ONE DOLLAR AND 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in six months, or ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY CENTs atthe close of the year. F 

AceEnts, who become responsible for five copies 
are allowed the sixth copy gratis. Postage the same 
as for a Newspaper. 

e second year of the Journal wi!l make a Vol. 
New Bubecti 

New Subscribers can be furnished with all the num- 

bers of this volume. 
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